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N SMOKY PASS Aubrey Boyd, 

whose first novel, “No Man’s 
Woman,” was praised by such critics 
as Alexander Woollcott and William 
Lyon Phelps, appears with another 
novel, a closely-knit, well plotted piece 
of fiction. Alaska, at its worst, when 
card sharpers were “the conservative 
element in a thieving fraternity,” is 
the background of Smoky Pass. With 
real literary skill Mr. Boyd, who is 
known for the quality of his essays, 
portrays a picturesque world in which 
the elemental demands for food and 
shelter can never be long forgotten. 
He has humanized his criminals against 
the clean, cold background of the 
North, and has made of the whole a 
compelling story that will be re-read 
because it is written by a man who 
knows how to write. 


SMOKY PASS. By Aubrey Boyd. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


HEN so great an author as Na- 

thaniel Hawthorne can emerge 
from the gloom of his previous biogra- 
phies in so sunny a book as “Roman- 
tic Rebel,” readers may well be at- 
tracted thereby. Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, the author, is the granddaugh- 
ter of the great romanticist and has 
made use of the recollections of her 
father and other relatives. The pic- 
ture is authentic, but entirely differ- 
ent from the view that over-empha- 
sized Hawthorne’s aloofness. The de- 
lightful love story of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and Sophia Peabody is charm- 
‘ingly told. Californians have an espe- 
cial interest in the family of the author 
with Julian Hawthorne, “The Dean of 
American Letters,” living in Los An- 
geles, while his daughter, Hildegarde 
Hawthorne (Mrs. John Oskison) 
spends much of her time in the Bay 
region. She and Mr. Oskison, whose 
novels of Oklahoma life are favorites 
with readers, are now in southern Italy 
or in Paris. 


“ROMANTIC REBEL” is published 
by the Century Company, and is in- 
terestingly illustrated in black and 
white by W. M. Berger. 
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The Literary West 


EADERS' of Western stories 
should be thankful that a man of 
W. D. Hoffman’s wide Western expe- 
rience and literary ability writes such 
novels as “Tremaine of Texas,” “West- 
ward to Paradise,” “The Man From 
El Paso,” and adds to his list of ten, 
an eleventh that should be one of the 
most popular. “The Canyon of No 
Return” is hidden in the Cristobals. 
The reader entering “dark recessions 
that cup into the precipice,” following 
“the starlit pathway through the nar- 
row wedge of rock,” sees, too, “rich 
shafts of scarlet and amber flame 
from the rising sun.” The magnificence 
of nature is the background against 
which cowboys and outlaws crash in 
Ranse McDow 
is a foeman worthy of any steel. 
California readers are interested in 
the work of W. D. Hoffman, who was 
formerly editor of the Magazine Sec- 
tion of the Oakland Tribune. For sev- 
eral years he has devoted himself to 
the writing of fiction. 


THE CANYON OF NO RETURN. 
By W. D. Hoffman. Jacket illustra- 
tion by J. Allen St. John. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Company, Chicago, 1932. 


murderous onslaught. 


N interesting picture of early 

California life for children is 
given in “Benito and Loreta Delfin,” 
by Dorothy Lyman Leetch (Mrs. 
Langford Wheaton Smith), now of 
Berkeley. The author has presented 
a story of New Amsterdam in “Annetje 
and Her Family” and one of Virginia 
in “Tommy Tucker on a Plantation.” 
“Benito and Loreta Delfin” tells the 
story of a year in the life of an eleven- 
year-old brother and sister about ten 
years before the secularization of the 
Missions, on a rancho near the Mis- 
sion Dolores. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd Company 
have put the book out with many illus- 
trations and in an attractive binding. 

—Laura Bell Everett. 
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PTON SINCLAIR has a penchant 

for striking out straight from the 
shoulder. This he has done in his re- 
cent book on William Fox. The ma- 
chinations of Wall Street and of the 
money power have turned on them the 
white light of exposure. The 380 pages © 
of the book must be read to be ap- 
preciated. It is a story packed with 
dramatic interest. 


Upton Sinclair presents WILLIAM 
FOX. Published by the author. Price, 
$3.00. 


HE American Poetry Circle An- 

thology for 1932 is a most attract- 
ive volume of 120 pages, put out by 
Leacy Naylor Green-Leach, and sells 
for $2.00 per copy. Sixty-three authors 
are represented with a total of 155 
poems. Among the Western poets in- 
cluded is Ben Field. His “Ballade of 
the Golfers’ Tee” will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


49°F TALISMAN” is a new ma- 

gazine in the field, taking its 
bow with the January-February issue. 
Judgment has been used by the edi- 
tors in making selections of current 
verse, essays, features and articles. 
The magazine is the output of the 
Writers Group directed by Elsa Nye 
Meriwether, who has associated with 
her George Brammer, Eric Anderson, 
Ethel Turner, and Lawrence as editor. 
The address is 942 Howard Street, San 
Francisco. We wish “The Talisman” 
success. 


NOW-IN-SUMMER is the title of 
a small collection of verse by Edith 
Parker Hinckley. There are 20 poems 
in this attractive volume of 34 pages. 
Those interested should address Ruth 
FE. Sargent, Box 321, Redlands, Calif. 


HE International Mark Twain So- 

ciety at Webster Groves, Missouri, 
has issued another of its publications 
is a poem by Larin-Kyosti entitled 
in its series of Society Studies. There 
“In the Wilds”; a short story, “The 
Calls of Death,” and a Biographical 
Essay by Cyril Clemens. 


| 
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The Machine and Economic Progress 


By FELIX FLUGEL, 


Associate Professor of Economics, University of California. 


writer—Gaskell by name— 

published a small volume 
which he entitled: “The Manu- 
facturing Population of England 
—Its Moral, Social and Physical 
Conditions, and the Changes 
which Have Arisen From the Use 
of Steam Machinery.” Many 
pages of this fascinating book 
might have been written today. 
“Whoever is in the habit of visit- 
ing the English workshops of the 
machine-workers,” wrote Gaskell 
one hundred years ago, “and the 
mills of the great cotton manu- 
facturers from time to time, can- 
not fail to be struck with the in- 
cessant improvements in the ap- 
plication of machinery. These im- 
provements, though they may not 


| THE year 1833 an English 


enable the master to dismiss any 


of his labor hands, prevents the 
necessity for engaging fresh ones, 
though he doubles the productive 
powers of his mill. Thus, in 1806 

it appears that 300 men 
would have been required to turn 
off the same quantity of work as 
is now turned off by 100; and this 
disproportion is constantly in- 
creasing. It is here that ma- 
chinery threatens the manufactur- 
ing population.” Elsewhere he 
writes: “, the object of every 
mechanical contrivance is, to do 
away with the necessity for hu- 
man labor, which is at once the 
most expensive and troublesome 
agent in the production of manu- 
factured articles. 

Gaskell quotes the English 
Quarterly Review for the year 
1833 as saying: “We have arrived 
at a great and most important 
crisis of social arrangement. We 
are embarrassed with a superfluity 
of human labour, of animal ma- 


chines, which cannot be absorbed 
in manufacturing operations . . . 
The extent to which the employ- 
ment of machinery has_ been 
pushed, as a substitute for human 
labor, has at length brought on a 
new crisis.” Again Gaskell ob- 
serves: “The time, indeed, appears 
rapidly approaching, when the 
people .. . will be even worse than 
useless; when the manufactories 
will be filled with machinery, im- 
pelled by steam, so admirably con- 
structed as to perform nearly all 
the processes required in them, 
and when land will be tilled by the 
same means Well then 
may the question be asked—what 
is to be done? Great calamities 
must be suffered. No transition 
sO universal, so extensive can be 
operated without immense pres- 
ent sacrifices; but upon what 
class, or what division of property 
or industry these must be more 
especially inflicted, it is impossible 
to indicate. Much should be done 
—and done vigorously and reso- 
lutely. Like other great revolu- 
tions in the social arrangement of 
kingdoms,” he continues. “It is to 
be feared that the explosion will 
be permitted to take place, undi- 
rected by the guiding hand of any 
patriotic and sagacious spirit, and 
its fragments be again huddled to- 
gether in hurry and confusion, and 
finally to undergo a series of pain- 
ful graduations, from which the 
imagination turns with sickening 
terror.” Gaskell’s volume is but 
one of many published in the early 
decades of the last century de- 
ploring the effects of machinery 
upon employment. 

Anyone familiar with the eco- 
nomic and social history of Eng- 
land in the latter part of the eigh- 


teenth century and in the first half 
of the nineteenth, knows the story 
of this first period of transition 
from handicraft to machine pro- 
duction. Like an _ avalanche, 
mechanization of industrial pro- 
cesses gained momentum. The in- 
roads of the machine could not be 
stopped. Handicraftsmen who 
offered resistance were brushed 
aside. Parliamentary commissions 
were appointed to investigate. 
Large volumes of evidence were 
collected. They tell of human 
misery, of thousands of men and 
women unable to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions cre- 
ated by the introduction of ma- 
chinery; they tell of mechanical 
devices too large and too ex- 
pensive to be set up in the homes 
of workers. The helplessness of 
handicraftsmen who had _ not 
moved to the industrial centers to 
seek employment in textile mills, 
offers a picture of human misery 
perhaps unparallelled in the his- 
tory of the world. 


Contemporary writers, as might 
be expected, were utterly per- 
plexed by this new phenomenon. 
The machine was made the target 
not merely of verbal attack, but 
physical violence was resorted to; 
the records tell of the destruction 
of many of these detested “mon- 
sters”; even factories which 
housed machines were not exempt 
from destruction. Not infre- 
quently inventors were persecuted 
with such vengeance that they 
found it necessary to seek refuge 
in foreign lands. But resistance 
was of no avail; the triumph of 
the machine could not be stopped. 
By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the handicraft workers in 
the textile industry of England 
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(the first industry to be affected 
by the machine process) had near- 
ly vanished. Invention followed 
invention. The speed with which 
factory wheels turned became 
ever greater. Production 
creased almost beyond human 
comprehension. A century after 
Gaskell wrote: “The time, indeed 


appears rapidly approaching, when 


the people will be even 
worse than useless, when manu- 
factories will be filled with ma- 
chinery, impelled by steam, so ad- 
mirably constructed, as to per- 
form nearly all the processes re- 
quired in them ” ymagina- 
tion again began to stir. 


GAIN we are told (in 1933) 
that: “We are rapidly ap- 
proaching a crisis—unless drastic 
steps are taken it will be impossi- 
ble to avert a catastrophe.” News- 
papers, magazines and books tell 
us most dramatically of the dis- 
placement of labor. Statistics 
show that “man-hour productivity 
increased 68% from 1914 to 1927 
in eleven important industries in 
the United States;” that “a de- 
cline of 7.5% in coal output be- 
tween 1920 and 1929 was accom- 
panied by a decline of 17% in em- 
ployment ;” that “in the canning 
industry in California, the peach 
pitter enables one unskilled 
woman to handle as much fruit as 
five women using the former 
method ;” that “one man now 
turns out 32,000 razor blades in 
the same time required by 500 in 
1913;” that “a machine which dis- 
places 2000 hand operators, now 
turns out 73,000 electric light 
bulbs in 24 hours.” Mr. Gaskell’s 
utterance: “It appears that 300 
men in 1806 would have been re- 
quired to turn off the same 
quantity of work as is now turned 
off by 100; and this disproportion 
is constantly increasing. It is here 
that machinery threatens manu- 
facturing industry,” should be re- 
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called. What Mr. Gaskell wrote 
was undeniably true. But the im- 
plications were not carried far 
enough. The same _ observation 
applies to the vast array of recent 
statistical data gathered into con- 
venient tables by our federal 
census. The figures sound alarm- 
ing: 817,000 men displaced from 
industry (1920-1929) ; 800,000 dis- 
placed from agriculture in the 
same period. 


HESE figures, combined with 
the displacement of railway 
workers, give us a total of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000. But as 
Francis Hackett recently pointed 
out, these statistics of labor dis- 


placement must be set off against 


new employments. The servicing 
and driving of automobiles alone 
required 750,000 additional work- 
ers; electric refrigeration and oil 
heating an additional 100,000; the 
radio 200,000; personal service an 
additional 750,000, etc. All told it 
would appear from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures that 
new employments between 1920 
and 1928 offset by a good margin 
displacements of workers due to 
changes in industrial technique. 
What has happened since 1928 
cannot be evaluated at this time. 
We do know, however, that most 
industries are working far below 
capacity. That a considerable per- 
centage of our unemployment to- 
day is due to this cause and not 
to the inroads of the machine, 
therefore, seems a reasonable as- 
sumption. On the other hand we 
should not deceive ourselves. The 
process of displacement of lakor 
by machinery and greater indus- 
trial efficiency is still continuing. 
Its impact is more severely felt to- 
day than a century ago. Thus the 
alarm which has been sounded in 
recent months is not entirely 
without foundation. The hurri- 
cane of words, of garbled threats 
which accompany this alarm 
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should not, however, be taken too 
seriously. 

Tons of literature in our day tell 
of human misery resulting from 
the transition from machine to 
power production. Walter Pola- 
kov, in a recent issue of the New 
Republic, appears to be less 
gloomy than most contemporary 
observers. He seems convinced 
that we are “becoming less of a 
slave to a machine and more of a 
supervisor of the process 
and less of a mechanic and more 
of a well rounded human being.” 
We should strive to make this our 
ultimate goal. If the results turn 
out differently it will be due to 
our own stupidity. 

In the course of a. century and 
a half we have succeeded in mas- 
tering the problem of production. 
The wheels of industry can pro- 
duce ever increasing quantities of 
goods. Both quantity and quality 
production are subject to careful 
control. We can produce annually 
hundreds of millions of pairs of 
shoes, tens of millions of automo- 
biles and unbelievably large 
quantities of an almost unbeliev- 
ably large variety of goods. But 
we have not brought under con- 
trol the consumption of these 
goods. We glibly talk of over- 
production. Both terms are mis- 
leading. Potentially we could in- 
crease the consumption of nearly 
every good which makes up our 
plane of living—without indulg- 
ing in useless extravagance. To 
blame the machine for our trou- 
bles is ridiculous. To restrict out- 
put when people are in want is 
incompatible with good sense. It 
is true, of course, that to accom- 
plish the results wished for, dras- 
tic readjustments must be made. 

Courage and a conviction that 
a solution can be found should as- 
sist us in finding a trail which will 
lead us out of our present pre- 
dicament. The goal of our eco- 

(Read further on Page 47) 
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The Unsung Romance of California 


HE word “California” was 
T first coined by Montalvo, a 
Spanish novelist, who in 1510 
published a novel entitled, “Las 
Sergas de Esplandian,” or in Eng- 
lish, “The Adventures of Eplan- 
dian.” In his novel Montalvo ap- 
plied the name of California to an 
imaginary island supposedly lo- 
cated in the Indian Ocean, where 
was an abundance of precious 
stones and gold. Though some 
writers have claimed that Hernan 
Corte’s men were possibly influ- 
enced by reading Montalvo’s “Ad- 
ventures of Esplandian,” that is 
doubtful. But it is possible that 
Montalvo, as well as the one who 
named California, might have 
been influenced by the history of 
Spain. The first syllables of Cali- 
fotnia, “Calif,” come down from 
the Arabs, who from the seventh 
to the tenth century reigned over 
Spain: Under the Caliphs, Spain 
was then named Califa de Cor- 
dova. “Ornia,” the last two syl- 
lables of California, are derived 
from the Arabian word “Ornis,” 
which means in Spanish “Indian 
Calico.” The two words thus 
forming the word California might 
mean in Spanish “Caliph’s Cloth.” 
During their stay in Spain, the 
Arabs did much for it. The Span- 
ish language derived its strength 
and rich vocabulary from the 
Arabs; and though perhaps the 
finest of romance tongues, more 
sonorous and forceful than the 
Italian or French, it was formed 
during the middle ages. In spite 
of the geography of this period, 
which notes Spain as Califa de 
Cordova, to the Latins it has al- 
ways been Hispania, which is 
similar to the United States now 
being called America. 
Aside from its language, Spain 


By THOMAS S. GAMBLE. 


learned much from the Arabians. 
The thought of colonizing Amer- 
ica by means of Christian missions 
dates back to the Califas, who dur- 
ing their years in Spain built 
moslems for the purpose of popu- 
lating and teaching the Koran. 
And, like the Franciscan brothers 
in America, the Arabs first intro- 
duced to Splain the use of aque- 
ducts, the methods of storing 
water in artificial ponds; the dye- 
ing of leathers, the leathers of 
Cordova being the finest of their 
day; the forging of steel, which 
in its day was the famous Toledo 
Steel; and the cochineal, or scarlet 
colored earthen ware, now better 
known as California tile or pot- 
tery. 

In agriculture the Arabs were 
superb. The Califa chieftians took 
a great deal of pride in personally 
cultivating their own gardens. 
They had beautiful gardens and 
were the first to introduce to 
Spain the date palm, sugar cane, 
rice and cotton. While the 
Caliphs ruled over Spain, the 
towns were filled with manufac- 
tures of silk, cotton and cloth. 

Undoubtedly, Montalvo in- 
herited some of the romance from 
the Arabs, who were chiefly suc- 
cessful in romances such as “The 
Arabian Nights.” 


AN FRANCISCO, founded by 
the Spanish in 1776, was first 
named Yerba Buena, meaning 
mint herb. The mission “Nuestra 
Senora de los Dolores” was 
founded at the same time. Fifty 
years later Yerba Buena, then un- 
der the United States Govern- 
ment, was renamed San Francisco, 
in honor of San Francisco de 
Asisi. 
San Francisco was born in the 


town of Asisi, Italy, about 1182. 
He died in October, 1226, at the 
age of forty-four. His given name 
was Giovanni (John in Italian) 
Moriconi. He was a likeable boy. 
He had ready wit, sang merrily, 
and delighted in a fine display of 
clothes. He was handsome, gay, 
gallant and courteous, and soon 
became the prime favorite among 
the young nobles of Asisi. His 
father, clothmaker, spent most of 
his time in France. As a boy 
Giovanni was quite a linguist, and 
it is said that because he learned 
French in such a rapid and easy 
manner his friends began to call 
him Francese, which means 
Frenchman in Italian. In time he 
became known only as Francese 
of Asisi. 

When Francese took to the 
church his father objected, but 
nevertheless Giovanni pursued his 
desire. In his chosen career, he 
did much for the church, and for 
the sick and afflicted. He was the 
founder of the San Franciscan 
order in Italy. The rule of the 
order, that of poverty, was first 
devo‘ed to begging and preaching. 
In time the Franciscans were al- 
lowed to own their monasteries, 
and by the fourteenth century 
they owned much other property. 
The order became very powerful 
and virtually the rulers of the 
Christian world. They became 
confessors to kings, and some of 
them rose to be Popes. Their 
only rivals, in theological studies, 
were the Dominicians, who were 
founded in France in 1215, five 
years after the founding of the 
Franciscans. 

The object of the Dominicians 
was to preach against heretics. 
Like the Franciscans, they be- 
came a powerful order, and were 
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the exclusive managers of the ter- 
rible inquisition. Both orders did 
much for agriculture in reclaim- 
ing waste lands by improved 
methods of tillage. 

The Spanish always have taken 
a certain pride in naming their 
towns and themselves after their 
Saints. One good reason for this 
is that it provides them with an 
opportunity for celebration. By 
celebrating their Saints’ names in- 
stead of their birthdays they for- 
get their ages. Hence we see that 
on October 4, Saint Francis’ Day, 
all the Franciscos, Franciscas, 
Panchos, and Panchits are given 
to commemorate their Saint, San 
Francisco. 


The word “Golden,” when ap- 
plied to the Golden Gate, could 
easily have been copied from Sir 
Francis Drake’s ship, the Golden 
Hind. Drake, on his voyage 
around the world in 1579, almost 
found San Francisco Bay. The 
Golden Hind landed thirty-six 
miles north of San Francisco at 
Drake’s Boy. Drake and his men 
were the first English speaking 
persons to set foot in California. 
The object of his expedition was 


the quest of new lands for Eng- 
land to colonize. 


OINT BONITA, on the outer 
side of the Golden Gate, 
means in Spanish, Pretty Point. 
Next in order in the Bay is 
Sausalito, which means “small wil- 
low lane.” Then comes Tiburon, 
which means “shark.” San Quen- 
tin takes its name from Saint 
Quentin, the Chronicler, of France. 
San Rafael is named from Saint 
Rapheal. Napa is an Indian name. 
It has no relation to the Spanish 
Napa, which means a cord for 
drawing in nets. North of San 
Francisco Bay is San Pablo’s Bay, 
or Saint Paul’s Bay in English. 
Vallejo takes its name in honor 
of General Mariano Vallejo, who 
was the last of the military gov- 
ernors of Mexico. It was under 
the regime of Vallejo that Alta 
California revolted against the 
Mexican government in 1846. 
Vallejo was imprisoned at Sutter’s 
Fort, and the California Bear flag 
raised in place of the Mexican tri- 
color. At that time General Fre- 
mont took active management of 
the revolution in California, and 
within two weeks claimed Cali- 
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fornia as United States territory. 

The small town of Pinole takes 
its name from the California In- 
dians. Though many Californians 
have never tasted pinole, it is 
quite abundant. in Northern 
Mexico. The pinole consists of 
ground toasted corn, which is 
more delicious than our toasted 
corn flakes. 


San Pablo is named in honor of 
Saint Paul. Alameda takes its 
name from the Spanish word 
Almo, or poplar tree, an Alameda 
meaning a grove of poplar trees. 


Mount Saint Bruno and the 
small town bearing the same name 
are named in honor of Saint 
Bruno, confessor, ecclesiastical 
writer and founder of the Car- 
thusian order. He was born at 
Cologne about the year 1030. He 
is famous the world over. Al- 
most every Latin artist of fame 
has sketched him, and he has in- 
spired more than one masterpiece. 
At the Louvre alone there are 
twenty-two pictures of him. He 
is usually pictured in the presence 
of death, with a book and cross 
in his hands, or with a crown 
bearing seven stars. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TITBITS 


NE of the outstanding 
O characteristics of our 

present age is the lament- 
able tendency to depreciate inter- 
ests that do not add to a man’s 
bank account. As soon as a 20th 
century mortal begins to evince 
any affection for the fruits of the 
aesthetic garden, and as soon as 
that affection supercedes the mod- 


ern desire to amass as much 


money as possible, he is looked 
upon as a poor, luckless person 
who has lost his hold on his in- 
tellectual powers, and is doomed, 
soon or late, to reside within the 
confines of a lunatic asylum. 
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By JACK BENJAMIN 


True, there are some excep- 
tions. There is, for example, the 
young man in love who insists on 
writing sonnets to his sweetheart. 
We excuse him. It is like having 
measles; nothing can stop it. We 
may even condone other such 
manifestations of exuberance. But 
let a mature individual be caught 
reading romantic poetry, writing 
lyrics, or looking wistfully at a 
full moon .... let him be caught, 
I say, doing these things with 
more than a cursory amount of 
interest, and he immediately be- 
comes a candidate for the polite 
scorn of most of his acquaint- 
ances. 


A human being, however, does 
not, and furthermore, cannot, live 
by practicality alone. Dreams, 
too, nourish him. Should one take 
time to investigate the question 
he would undoubtedly discover 
that there is a great amount of 
practicality, utility, in dreams. 

For a person must have his 
dreams! They are the tender 
nourishment of his soul . . . They 
heal his most painful wounds and 
often sustain him in some of his 
darkest hours . Take them 
away and he withers ... For 
dreams are priceless and so few 
understand their real value 
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bird, eh?” asked 
the red-faced man be- 
hind the desk taking a 
drag on his big black cigar. 

The thin man in the cheap 


ready-to-wear suit swallowed his 


Adam’s apple nervously and 
nodded. “All kinds of tricks, 
mister. Bennie’s a right smart 


bird. Hatched him a year ago 
last spring. Started trainin’ him 
when he was a.-little shaver. He 
sure was a bright little turk. He 
knows most everythin’, mister.” 

“What’s his specialty ?” 

“He’s a bronze, mister.” 

“No, no, you don’t understand 
what I mean. What are his 
tricks ?” 

“Oh, he marches like a soldier. 
I got a little wooden gun for him. 
Dances a jig to my mouth harp 
here, holds a lighted cigarette in 
his beak and—but mister, you 
could tell better if you wanted him 
in the movies if I put him through 
all his tricks. He’s got lots of 
them.” 

“Sorry, ain’t got time today. 
Never have had a call for a trained 
turkey. Probably never will. 
Leave your name and address in 
the outer office as you go out. 
Good-day.” 

And the interview for which the 
thin man had traveled so many 
. miles and built on for a year was 
terminated as the director of the 
Realistic Films, Inc., turned to 
some papers on his desk. 

The man passed out carrying 
the heavy gobbler. He had a no- 
tion not to stop at the girl’s desk 
and leave his name. However, 
perhaps it was best. She wrote 
his name, “Jeb Stanton,” in a book 
and added his post-office address. 
A few minutes later he was out- 
side the studio lot, had put Ben- 
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nie in his crate in the back part 
of the car, cranked the machine 
and was rattling along the high- 
way toward his home in the hills 
fifty miles away. 


E met trucks coming into 

the city, some loaded with 
coops out of which fat prime gob- 
blers thrust their heads. Thanks- 
giving was only a week away. 
Turkeys were bringing a pretty 
good price per pound. Jeb had 
never considered Bennie as a din- 
ner. Bennie was a pal who would 
some day make their fortune. Or 
so he had dreamed for a year 
while he had painstakingly worked 
with the sometimes reluctant 
bird. And now the bubble had 
burst. No one wanted the trained 
turkey unless it would be as a 


roast. He had visited all of the 
studios and all said the same 
thing: 


“Yes, we use trained geese, 
ducks and chickens but never 
turkeys.” 

He turned off into a sandy road 
before he reached the village. No 
use to go there today. Only ad- 
vertise his failure and the wise- 
acres at the store would guy him. 
Besides he couldn’t get a thing at 
the store. Old Smith, the pro- 
prietor, had informed him rather 
sharply as to that a day or so be- 
fore. Nothing in the cupboard at 
home but a little salt, a few 


matches, some potatoes out in the 


pit. He was getting sick of spuds 
three times a day. How long had 
it been since he’d sunk his teeth 
into real food, into a juicy steak 
or say the leg of a fowl. All the 


turkeys with the exception of 
Bennie had sickened and died be- 
fore reaching maturity. At least 
starve. 


Bennie wouldn’t There 


. of his prison. 
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The Gobbler— 


was quite a lot of corn in the barn. 
He had no grinder or he could eat 
some of it himself. He’d tried 
working it between stones as he'd 
seen pictures of Indian women do- 
ing, but it was a failure. 

He stopped the car near the 
decrepit barn and let Bennie out 
The turkey sailed 
to the. ground, spread out his 
wings and gobbled delightedly at 
again reaching home. Jeb stood 
regarding him with admiration 
and a little bit of hunger in his 
eye. There was no denying that 
Bennie was fat. For a minute the 
man let his imagination have free 
rein. He saw the turkey on the 
old cracked platter roasted to a 
golden brown, surrounded with 
mashed potatoes smothered in 
rich gravy. His mouth watered 
and he wiped his lips hastily on 
his sleeve and lurched away from 
temptation. 

Three days passed in which Jeb 
continued to eat spuds every meal 
and curse his hard luck. Three 
days in which to his eyes Bennie 
appeared to grow plumper and 
more desirable. Jeb forced him- 
self not to notice the bird. He 
considered it dangerous—for the 
gobbler. At first Bennie followed 
him about but he could not under- 
stand just why the man, who had 
always petted him, should now 
spurn his overtures at affection- 
ate companionship. Instead of 
having his feathers stroked as be- 
fore he now often jumped aside 
to escape being kicked by Jeb’s 
number nines. 

The fact was Jeb was ravenous- 
ly hungry and could not trust him- 
self too far with the bird. Of 
course the turkey did not know 
this. After a few days of dodging 
stones and boards when he ap- 
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proached the man, he grew wild 
and fearful. He would not come 
up for his feed but stood at a 
safe distance until the corn had 
been thrown on the ground. When 
the man had returned to the house 
the gobbler would approach the 
feed and eat his fill. Often Jeb, 
watching him from the window of 
his shack, would wipe beads of 
perspiration from his forehead. 
Then he would turn away, take up 
his belt another notch and cook 
some more spuds. 

Two more days passed slowly 
away. The first of these found 
Jeb determinedly sharpening his 
axe to a razor edge on the grind- 


stone. Just why he desired his 
ax keen he did not dare to 
acknowledge to himself. He 


trembled as he again leaned it 
against the wood block. He felt 
shakey and weak. A steady diet 
of potatoes only: is not conducive 
to a feeling of exhiliration and 


pep. 


HE day before Thanksgiving 

found the man almost a nerv- 
ous wreck. His eyes were blood- 
shot, his hands trembled and he 
jumped ever time the turkey sent 
forth his challenge to the morn- 
ing. 

That night Jeb could not sleep. 
He rolled and tumbled in his bunk. 
Finally he got up and slipping on 
his trousers n.ade his way to the 
chicken house where the turkey 
always roosted. He excused him- 
self with the thought that he must 
lock Bennie up tight. Some people 
stole fowls the night before 
Thanksgiving. On peering into the 
shed he found that Bennie was not 
there. Horror struck he stood 
rooted to the spot. Some one had 
already taken the gobbler. After 
a minute he thought of the tree 
behind the barn, and crept around 
the building. High on a limb a 
dark silhouette against the moon- 
lit sky, was the gobbler. He 
looked so comfortable, so satisfied 
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at being out of harms way. It 
was then that Jeb broke. He 
slipped back to the house and his 
hands fumbled as he brought out 
his shotgun. Just what he was 
going to do he did not allow him- 
self to think. His brain, now one 
track, was aware only of his 
starving condition; and _ here 
within reach was meat and such 
meat ! 


Jeb trembled with anticipation. 
Still in the throes of temptation 


_ the slaughterer stood by the barn 


and raising his gun covered the 
gobbler and pulled the trigger. 
There was a harmless click. It 
was then he remembered that the 
gun was not loaded. He had no 
shells and had not been able to 
purchase any for some time. Jeb 
leaned against the barn, tears of 
weakness and_ disappointment 


Ballade of sre Golfers’ Tee 


By BEN FIELD 


F happy things that dwell 
From tropic lands to snow, 
Of songbirds with their spell 
Of gentle fawn and doe, 
Of butterflies I know 
And mermaids of the sea— 
When comes the dawn aglow 
Give me the Golfers’ tee. 


Of men and maids, Ah well, 
The wide world where you go, 
In whom ’tis sweet to tell 
The joys of living flow, 
Of books I’ve loved to show, 
Of poems dear to me— 
When dawn comes from below 
Give me the Golfers’ tee. 


Of love in Asphodel, 
Of passion’s surge and throw, 

Of angel high from Hell 
Who feels the sweetest glow, 
Oh I my heart would row 

On river Life to thee— 

But when dawn comes aglow 

Give me the Golfers’ tee. 


L’ENVOI 


Prince, passion is my foe, 
Love will not let me be— 
But when dawn comes aglow 
Give me the Golfers’ tee. 
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coursing down his thin leathery 
cheeks. 


Suddenly a feeling of deter- 
mined rage enveloped him. He 
would not let a turkey gobbler 
best him. He’d climb the tree 
and get him. But he found the 
tree too small to climb bear fash- 
ion and there were no lower limbs 
to help him in his ascent. The 
tree was too large to be bent and 

esides Jeb was terribly weak. 
There was only one thing to do 
—chop down the tree. His eyes 
gleamed with almost an insane 
light as he hurried into the wood 
shed and got the ax from the 
chopping block. 

Thanksgiving day at twelve 
o'clock exactly, Jeb took Bennie 
from the oven. The gobbler was 
roasted a golden brown and juices 
gurgled forth from him as Jeb 
tested him with a fork. On the 
back of the stove was a pan of 
gravy and a kettle of mashed po- 
tatoes. The man’s hands shook 
as he placed the bird on the old 
cracked platter and drew his 
chair up to the oil cloth covered 
table. 


N the act of slicing a leg from 

the juicy bird Jeb heard the 
sound of an automobile horn out- 
side. Without having as yet tasted 
his dinner he went to the door and 
opened it. In the yard outside 
stood a smart coupe and in it was 
the red-faced director of Realis- 
tic Films, Inc., a black cigar in 
his mouth. He waved a hand to 
the goggling apparition in the 
doorway as he descended from his 
car and walked toward the house. 


“I’ve come for that gobbler,” 
he said. “Find that we need him 
in a picture after all. Novelty and 
all that sort of thing. Brought 
a contract along for you to sign. 
Give you a fat check if the bird 
makes good. Come on, trot him 
out and let’s see him do his 
tricks.” 
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Boston Looks at El Dorado 


NE searches in vain for 
O reference to California’s 

gold in the newspapers of 
Boston for several months after 
Marshall’s epoch-making discov- 
ery of January, 1848, at Sutter’s 
Mill. The treaty with Mexico, 
the death of John Quincy Adams, 
the February revolution in France, 
the impending presidential elec- 
tion—these were the events which 
filled the press of the Yankee 
metropolis in the succeeding 
months. 

Not until September 18, 1848, 
did the Bostonian find in his 
Transcript the first report made 
by that paper of the discovery 
that was to be a turning-point in 
the history of the Pacific Coast. 
Almost incredible phrases met his 
eye: 


GOLD IN CALIFORNIA... 


Immense bed of gold, one hun- 
dred miles in extent . . . discov- 
ered on the American Fork and 
Feather (sic) . . . Grains re- 
sembling squirrel shot, flattened 
out ... Some grains weigh an 
ounce each... Got by washing 
out the sand in any vessel 

Single person can gather an 
ounce or two a day ... Two 
thousand whites and as many 
Indians are on the ground... 
American settlements deserted 
.. . Farming nearly suspended 
... Sailors and captains desert 
ships .. . Labourers refuse ten 
dollars a day for work on farms. 


When, two days later a con- 
firmation of the alleged richness of 
the mines was printed, Yankee en- 
thusiasm began to mount. Hard 
as the news was to believe, the re- 
peated reports from the West in 
the following week dispersed any 
lingering uncertainty. 

An editorial writer predicted 
(September 21,- 1848) that “ad- 
venturers will now be flocking to 
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California by thousands.” By the 
25th, it was “rumored that ships 
are fitting out for Alta California, 
well supplied with tools, pro- 
visions and adventurers.” 

An inevitable editorial reaction 
set in during October, as is evi- 
denced by an article of the 
eleventh entitled “THE GOLD 
LUNACY.” On October 30th, the 
Transcript printed the statement 
of a New York chemist who had 
assayed some ore “represented to 
be gold from California.” He de- 
clared that he found “not a par- 
ticle of gold” in it; the hopes of 
those who were looking toward 
the West with longing eyes were, 
however, bolstered up by his gen- 
erous statement: 


Though I doubt very much 
the existence of such enormous 
quantities of gold in California, 
I think that the absence of gold 
in the specimens handed me, 
does not prove there is none 
found in California, for I learn 
that this ore was purchased 
some miles from the “great 
locality.” 


This faint praise damned Cali- 
fornia gold so effectively that it 
was not mentioned in the columns 
of the Transcript for nearly a 
month. This was, however, 
merely the lull before the storm, 
for on November 29th, the great 
discovery was vindicated: 


The Secretary of War has re- 
ceived communications from 
which it appears that the value 
of the gold mines in that region 
have scarcely been overrated 
even by the most sanguine of 
the many adventurers in mining. 


Two days later all reserve was 
thrown to the winds, and an edi- 
torial contained the assertion that 
“it is no iron dirt, no ‘iron pyrites,’ 
at all, that they are digging. It 


is ‘gold, yellow, glittering gold 

Only a slight effort was there- 
after made to stem the tide by 
hysterical gold-seekers which was 
drawing numerous adventurous 
spirits from the Hub City; in an 
amusing editorial of December 5, 
1848, the Transcript wrote: 


GUANO VERSUS GOLD 


. . . We advise all persons in- 
noculated with the mania, be- 
fore stepping on shipboard, to 
call on Mr. Hawley at 97 Wash- 
ington street, and see a speci- 
men of California gold, which 
he has in his possession and 
learn its history. It was pro- 
cured in California, about two 
years since, brought to New 
London, and thence sent recent- 
ly to Boston. 

Being in the Pacific home- 
ward bound with a cargo of 
guano, the captain of the New 
London craft heard accounts of 
the great gold discoveries, and 
throwing overboard a consider- 
able part of his guano replaced 
it with any quantity of the glist- 
ening mineral believed to con- 
tain gold. He had the prudence, 
however, before sailing to find 
out some person competent to 
test the ore, and was soon per- 
suaded that all was not gold 
that glitters—and that, in short, 
it was mica and not gold, that 
made the show. His castles in 
the air being thus dissipated he 
replaced his California gold with 
the despised guano, bringing 
home only a few specimens of 
the former of which Mr. Haw- 
ley has one. There is a moral 
in this story, if the gold-hunters 
would but find it out: 


“Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will 


none of thee!” 


Some such warning was not 
amiss to offset the enthusiasm of 
certain young blades of Boston, 
whose drawing-room adventuring 
was of a singularly imaginative 
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nature, as can be judged from the 
following item (December 20th) : 


There are rumors of the in- 
tention of several gentlemen 
among the “upper ten” of our 
city to take a trip to California 
by way of “lark,” and to pick 
up any gold that may chance 
to fall in their way. 

But the general “inoculation” 
was not to be gainsaid. Companies 
were soon reported being formed 
not only in Boston, but in 
Plymouth, Lowell and Newport, 
as well. The Transcript describes 
one of these (December 14th): 


Each member is to furnish 
$300 capital, and to devote his 
energies to the interests of the 
company. They bind themselves 
not to gamble or use intoxicat- 
ing liquors, on peril of expul- 
sion. 

The members of another com- 
pany “go on strictly temperance 
principles and pledge themselves 
to abstain from gambling and 
labor on the Sabbath.” 

Puritanical morals went hand in 
hand with Yankee business 
acumen, but this did not prevent 
denunciation from being thun- 
dered forth from the pulpits. On 
December 17, 1848, the Rev. Dr. 
Putnam preached on the text, 


“How much better it is to get 
wisdom than gold!” The worthy 
doctor’s message fell a bit flat 
when he assured his flock that 


More of that new found 
treasure will flow in upon Mas- 
sachusetts, if she stays at home, 
and keeps up the hum of her 
thousand-fold avocations, than 
if all her population should go 
forth in a mass to gather all 
the hoards for herself. 


The fever spread rapidly, and 
soon gold was on every tongue. 
On December 19th, the Tran- 
script announced that, at the 
Howard Athenaeum, “The Gold 
Diggers of California, the Six De- 
grees of Crime, and a _ favorite 
piece will be performed this eve- 
ning.” 


Everyone was anxious to learn 
about the land which the fortunes 
of war had thrown into the hands 
of the United States. On Decem- 
ber 28th, the Transcript printed a 
long extract from Colonel Fre- 
mont’s Memoirs of Upper Cali- 
fornia, in which we find a descrip- 
tion of the immense “trees on the 
coast mountain between St. 
Joseph and Santa Cruz” (Cali- 
fornia place-names always trou- 
bled eastern typographers). Space 
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in thé advertising columns was 
shared with “Whitney’s California 
Rifles” (“peculiarly adapted to 
that country, as the game is all 
large”) by notices of maps and 
books describing the new El 
Dorado. On January 1, 1849, the 
advertisement of Redding and 
Company contained a list of “New 
Books Received This Week”— 
twelve titles, including “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” by James 
Russell Lowell (25c) ; “California 
Gold Regions” (12c); “The Gold 
Mines of California” (25c); and 
“Maps of the Routes to the Gold 
Country” (25c). 

Thus, by the beginning of 1849, 
Boston had surrendered to the 
lure of gold hidden in mountains 
a continent’s width away. To the 
cosmopolitan assemblage gathered 
on the soil of California, New Eng- 
land contributed her share. One 
pioneer wrote kack, late in 1849, 
that “we mean to show the Cali- 
fornians what may be accom- 
plished by real, live Yankees, from 
the fountain head.” They came as 
Yankees, but the West worked its 
spell on them, as it did on the rest 
of the Argonauts; in the stirring 
days of ’Fortynine, they, too, be- 
came Californians. 


~The Pony Express Museum 


OU round a bend in a crooked 
Y canyon road and come upon 
it suddenly. It is a low, 
rambling adobe building, all but 
hidden in a grove of century-old 
live oaks. You stare at it wonder- 
ingly, half expecting at any mo- 
ment to hear the clatter of a 
stage coach in the distance, so 
perfectly does it preserve the at- 
mosphere of old California. It is 
the Pony Express Museum. 
Nestled in Kewen Canyon, San 
Marino, near the southern bound- 
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ary of the old Rancho San Pas- 
qual and less than a half hour’s 
canter from the Mission San Ga- 
briel, this building, constructed 
largely of mud bricks saved from 
the ruins of early California ha- 
ciendas, houses, together with its 
buildings, the most comprehensive 
collection of relics of the Old 
Southwest to be found anywhere 
in the world. 

Ten years ago W. Parker Lyon, 
millionaire expressman, former 
Mayor of Fresno, but, above all, 


philosopher and dreamer, be- 
thought himself a way to make 
his personal fortune help preserve 
the romance and tradition of the 
two-gun, two-fisted gold - rush 
days of California. 

Piece by piece he began col- 
lecting picks and shovels, bullion 
scales and gold pans discarded by 
the Forty-niners. First he stored . 
the relics in his home at “Sun- 
ridge,” his San Marino hillside es- 
tate. 

Soon, however, his collection of 
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arrowheads, utensils and “shoot- 
ing irons” grew to such propor- 
tions that it could no longer be 
comfortably accommodated in his 
home, and when he grasped the 
opportunity to purchase an old 
stage coach (three more were 
added later), it became apparent 
that a separate building would 
have to be constructed. 


When the adobe building, al- 
ready mentioned, had been erected 
on the western extremity of Sun- 
ridge the collection was thrown 
open to the public for the first 
time. 


Today every inch of available 
space in the museum, including 
the ceilings, it utilized to store its 
treasures, which number more 


than 40,000 pieces. 


Obviously, it is impossible in 
an article of this length, or even 
in a single volume, to paint a 
comprehensive picture of a col- 
lection such as that which com- 
prises the Pony Express Museum. 


Some hazy idea of its vastness 
and diversity, however, may be 
gained when it is learned that here 
is assembled a collection of 12,000 
Indian arrowheads, the largest in 
the world, yet Mr. Lyon con- 
siders his Indian relics of sec- 
ondary importance to those of the 
gold-rush days. And that, al- 
though philately is a “side issue” 
with the museum’s founder, he 
has, tucked away in a dark cor- 
ner of this remarkable building, 
thirty-six volumes of rare post- 
age stamps. 


Interesting to the layman be- 
cause of the spectacular part they 
played in the history of California 
and the Old Southwest are the 
stage-coaches which now repose 
in a musty stable, exact replica 
of the type that once adjoined 
wayside taverns from Sacramento 
to Mexico. 


Hank Monk’s coach, which ran 
the gauntlet of bandits and hostile 


Indians from Sonora to Bodie in 
1868, and Buffalo Bill Cody’s bul- 
let-riddled, six-horse de _ luxe 
coach which plied between Ne- 
braska and Kansas stand side by 
side, apparently waiting only for 
their fearless, fast-shooting, hard- 
hitting drivers to climb once again 
into their high-perched seats and 
charge down the white, cactus- 
hordered roads in a cloud of dust. 


In this same stable, built of 
lumber shipped down from Bear 
Valley in Northern California, 
where it was hewed eighty years 
ago by the frontiersmen them- 
selves, stand two old-time fire en- 
gines, the more picturesque of 
which answered alarms in Carson 
City, Nevada, 100 years ago, and 
was drawn by sixteen men. 


NDER the weather beaten 
U roof of the main building is 
a collection of relics so vast that 
only a vague impression of it may 
be obtained in a single afternoon ; 
{to gain a comprehensive idea of 
the romance it holds one must re- 
turn again and again, and yet 
again. 


Here is the trunk once used by 
Father Junipero Serra, founder of 
the California missions, to carry 
his personal belongings from one 
Christian outpost to another. It 
is more than 200 years old. 


Beside it is a Spanish chest, 
brought to California 242 years 
ago by the Spanish settlers, which 
once contained the celebrated bear 
flag. 


There is the .44-caliber Colt re- 
volver taken from the dead body 
of Billy the Kid, notorious bandit, 
after he was shot by Sheriff Pat 
Garrett. Near it is the six-shooter 
once carried by Joaquin Murietta, 
who terrorized stage travelers 
from El Rancho San Pasqual to 
Monterey from 1845 to 1850. 


More gruesome is the skull and 
revolver of the robber Jim Parker, 
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who was lynched after he had 
murdered a stage driver. 


Besides these there are hun- 
dreds of guns once owned by les- 
ser-known bandits, and those of 
the brave pioneers who fought a 
ceaseless battle against them, and 
eventually won out. 


Here we see a bar taken from 
an old gold-rush saloon in Mari- 
posa and patronized by such fron- 
tiersmen as Gen. Fremont, Gen. 
U. S. Grant, Bret Harte, and 
Mark Twain. Two bullet holes 
through its once polished front 
attest to the hot tempers and 
quick trigger fingers of its former 
patrons. its proprietor maintained 
his own ‘graveyard. 

But all the relics that the mu- 
seum contains are not reminiscent 
of hardship. There are _ those 
things, too, which bring a smile 
to the observer. Dangling from 
the ceiling is a complete wardrobe 
of the pioneer belle. Here are 
bustles, switches, pantaloons and 
a wire hoop, twelve feet around. 
“That,” Mr. Lyon always answers 
his guests’ inquiries with a 
chuckle, “is where grandma kept 
her calves.” 


Then there are “Grant’s pants.” 
These buckskin britches are shot 
through with arrows. “It seems,” 
Mr. Lyon explains, “that when 
Grant was commanding a com- 
pany of cavalry during the Indian 
troubles of the late Fifties in 
Southern Oregon he ran back to 
camp one day with a half dozen 
arrows in his britches. The gen- 
eral, then a captain, recovered all 
right, but the incident struck his 
men as so funny that they named 
the camp ‘Grant’s Pants’ in honor 
of the occurrence. Later, when a 
town sprang up there, the name 
was changed to Grant’s Pass, 
doubtless for the sake of dignity.” 

The modern girl, Mr. Lyon 
thinks, who weighs herself daily, 
and who is distraught if the scale 

(Read further on Page 47) 
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The Trend of Experimental Drama 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


one of great achievements in the 

field of Art and Letters. While 
this may be applied to the world in 
general, it is particularly true of 
America. Such results are reached 
through a certain evolution, and evo- 
lution has momentarily given place to 
revolution in all branches of the Fine 
Arts. We have witnessed, during the 
past decade, a general upheaval of old 
forms and standards in almost every 
line of creative work. Propaganda of 
the most radical nature has stalked 
madly through the land. 

By all the fixed laws of order, revo- 
lution is bound to bring about chaos, 
and we are now standing in the midst 
of this disarrangement, trying as best 
we may, not to restore order, but rath- 
er to open a way for a future adjust- 
ment that will bring with it a new or- 
der and a new and more useful art 
expression than we have ever before 
enjoyed. 

Much of the art of the past is -utter- 
ly useless to humanity. It lacks the 
essential elements of democracy and 
social uplift, and falls into mediocrity 
at once exotic or snobbish. A statute, 
a painting, a musical composition, a 
poem, or a drama must relate itself to 
national life and express the spirit of 
a people if it is to live and bear fruit. 

During the present century, no great 
national figure has arisen to blaze the 
way for a superior school of art in 
America; yet if we but stop to analyze 
human thought and endeavor about us, 
we will discover strange facts. We 
will find that the age of so-called mod- 
ernism has brought with it new forms 
of sculpture, painting, musical com- 
position, poetry and drama. 

Consider the Cubists and Futurists 
in sculpture and painting, the tone- 
colorists in music, and the imagists in 
poetry. The drama also has under- 
gone many changes, and is yet destined 


T twentieth century has not been 


the theme. 


to undergo many more before it ful- 
fills its purpose or assures for the 
American stage a brilliant future. 

We have what is commonly called 
“modern drama,” which includes al- 
most every type of play written since 
Ibsen’s day. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of these works are more out 
of date than many which served as 
dramatic models generations ago. Ib- 
sen unquestionably sounded a new 
note in dramatic composition, and 
blazed the way for the onrush of a 
modern school of playwriting which I 
fear has died a-borning. France, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia, England, Ireland, 
Belgium, and even Spain and Hun- 
gary have produced national figures 
in the art of play-writing. To whom 
can we point in America as represen- 


tative of our soil and our people? I 


do not need to answer this question, 
for I am not dealing with past or 
present plays or playwrights, but with 
the promised art of the drama and 
its future as it relates itself to the 
speaking stage in America. 

The fine arts are so closely related 
that it is almost impossible to sep- 
arate them and discuss any one with- 
out bringing more or less attention to 
all. A good painting embodies music 
and poetry just as a good musical 
composition embraces poetry and 
painting. Composition, color, tone- 
values and balance of light and shade, 
enter as much into the writing of a 
play as they do into the painting of a 
picture, or the composing of a great 
symphony. 

How few dramatists realize this may 
be judged by the superabundance of 
poor, weak plays seen upon our stage 
today. These elements in drama must 
come from a deep and profound knowl- 
edge and an appreciation of the Fine 
Arts and be expressed in feeling 
rather than in the mere handling of 
In other words, the dra- 


matist must know the art that con- 
ceals art, for it would be a sad thing 
to strive for such an end in the writing 
of a play. The result would be ultra- 
estheticism; which is always unhealthy 
and wholly to be avoided in all forms 
of art. 

The keynote of all great and endur- 
ing art is direct simplicity, and it is a 
very easy matter to detect a pose in 
the work of a dramatist, painter or 
composer. 


F one deliberately sets about to pro- 

duce a simple effect, the result is 
always elaborate. Simplicity comes 
only with the super-knowledge of all 
the underlying principles of art and 
sincerity of purpose on the part of the 
worker that renders his output entirely 
free from self-consciousness or self- 
esteem. Sophistication in any art is 
destructive to the social order, and 
hence becomes immoral. This is our 
only quarrel with the works of many 
of the leading producers in the realm 
of the Fine Arts. 

Dramaturgy may yet become a fine 
art in spite of its wrong beginning and 
its forty years of wanderings in the 
wilderness of commercialism. 

If, however, the drama is ever to 
take its place in the realm of art, along 
with sculpture, painting and music, it 
must be made far more elastic than 
it is at the present time. It is alto- 
gether possible to develop a drama 
until it embraces all kindred arts, and 
becomes a composite structure made up 
of the elements of painting, music, and 
poetic form. The play of the future 
will follow this formula, and becomes 
not only a thing to be acted upon the 
stage, but a lasting contribution to the 
best art of the world. 

A play must interpret life, rather 
than portray it, for imitation is not the 
end of art. If such were the case, the 

(Read further on Page 48) 
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shows the slightest increase, 
might have more frequent cause 
for worry if she used a gold bul- 
lion scale which was made in San 
Francisco in 1858 and used at the 
Comstock Mine at Dayton, Ne- 
vada. 

This huge instrument, weigh- 
ing hundreds of pounds, is so 
delicately balanced, he declares, 
that it would show a gain if she 
used even a trifle more lipstick 
than she had worn when she last 
weighed herself, yet it will handle 
$18,000 worth of gold at one time. 


But the flecks of sunlight sift- 
ing through the great oak trees 
are growing dim on the adobe 
walls, and soon the stillness of a 
California night will envelop us. 
Reluctantly we turn our backs on 
this living bit of the Old West and 
start back for the metropolis—the 
city where only a few short years 
ago the swish-swash of a dry 
washer and perhaps the weird 
howl of a coyote were the only 
sounds that intruded upon the 
darkness. 
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nomic and social striving cannot 
be realized without utilization to 
the fullest extent of every avail- 
able unit. of power .within our 
grasp. Our difficulty is a lack of 
coordinated effort directed to- 
ward the solution of our economic 


problems. 


The complexity of 
modern economic institutions need 
not frighten us. It should 
strengthen the fibre of our resist- 
ance and give us courage to solve 


our difficulties. 


The Oriental Outlook 


HE steadily increasing intimacy of 

relationships, both social and com- 
mercial between the countries, bor- 
dering both sides of the Pacific, is 
stressed with the appearance of the 
new monthly magazine, “The Oriental 
Outlook,” which, according to the edi- 
torial announcement of its first issue, 
is to be devoted to building “Oriental- 
Occidental Amity.” 

One page of the periodical is to be 
devoted, each month, to the dramatic 
stories behind the brief dispatches of 
commercial or financial news which 
come across the Pacific; an important 
section to reflect the trend of current 
thinking in the Orient is the page con- 
taining brief and timely transla- 


an intimate picture of the present day 
scene in the Orient. 

Ashley Elder Holden, former adver- 
tising man of Seattle, and traveler for 
some years in Manchuria, Japan and 
Korea, is the editor of the new maga- 
zine. Business manager is W. L. 
Young, formerly associated with the 
National City Bank of New York in 
Harbin and Dairen and at present 
chairman of the committee on Asiatic 
Relations of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is, also, a 
formér Seattle man. 

The magazine is published in San 
Francisco, with offices at 500 Sansome 
Street. 


tions from the vernacular press 
of both China and Japan. 

“How the East and West Are 
Blending,” by Dr. Inazo Nitobe, 
member of the House of Peers 
of the Japan Diet, is a featured 
article in the initial number and 
eight pages of half-tones give 
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photographic print would be far su- 
perior to the finest canvas by Renoir, 
or Cazenne. That there exists a truth 
to nature far higher than _ historic 
truth, cannot be denied. All this, the 
future dramatist must fathom and ap- 
ply to his work, if he keeps abreast of 
the times. 

In order to produce a drama of this 
nature, it is not essential to plunge the 
reader into the depths of symbolism, 
and I certainly do not advise the play- 
wright to attempt to become a mys- 
tic if nature has not so endowed him. 
Mysticism as employed by Maenter- 
linck is of the highest value to art, but 
when one sets about to acquire such a 
quality, his work is apt to become dank 
or feeble. Compare “The Blind” with 
attempts by less skilled writers, and 
you will readily see my meaning. The 
works of Maenterlinck possess many 
of the best qualities of art, and many 
of the scenes from early plays com- 
pose as a painting, yet one cannot call 
this writer a colorist. He has mas- 
tered rhythm in a high sense, and his 
dramas never fall below a poetic pur- 
pose. 


AGORE embodies in his plays many 

of the principles of art. He pos- 
sesses a poetic vision, his work is 
always pictorial, and he senses music 
in a more or less comprehensive man- 
ner. With all of these qualities to his 
credit, Tagore lacks contrast and color. 
Much of his work is pale and full of 
white moonlight and the shadows of 
night. Strong contrasts do not ap- 
peal to him, yet Tagore expresses a 
national spirit in his work and his 
contribution to the art of drama has 
been liberal, indeed. 

Many will say that the plays of 
Maenterlinck and Tagore are merely 
reading plays and will not act. This 
is a grave mistake. If the plays of 
such writers do not lend themselves 
to the stage, the fault is with the me- 


chanics of present day stagecraft, and 


proves that such plays are in advance 
of the times. 

The play of the future will call for 
a new type of interpreters, including 
actors, managers, producers, scenic 
artists, costumers, and stage mechan- 
ics. If these factors are properly 
equipped, and can work together in 
harmony, there is no reason why such 
a play as “Chetra” or “The Blind” may 
not be produced and prove entertain- 


ing to the general public. The greater 
the play, the less stage equipment is 
necessary as a background. Ben Greet 
has proved that Shakespeare’s plays 
lose none of their salient qualities 
when performed without scenic effects. 


EW producers have given us sat- 

isfactory mountings for the plays 
of Shakespeare. This is due to the 
fact that few producers have mastered 
the psychology of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters. Hence, the lines say one thing 
and the “set” another. This may be 
said of at least nine-tenths of the pro- 
juctions of modern plays. I do not 
believe that a plush curtain and a set 
of colored flood lights are all that are 
required to produce a play. Many 
plays may be mounted in this meager 
fashion and still retain much of their 
significance. On the other hand, I do 
not deem it necessary to resort to the 
minute details that characterize a Be- 
lasco production. No doubt Mr. Belas- 
co was adroit enough to realize that 
without entertaining sets, his plays 
would have been weak tea for an 
audience. 


Few actors are able to create a 
proper atmosphere with only a curtain 
for a background. It requires more 
than mental attitude and good acting 
to convey the full meaning of a great 
drama to the minds of the average 
audience. [Every producer should em- 
ploy a “play-artist” whose sole duty 
is to study the relative values of the 
play and relate the production to the 
characters. 


A man’s house is an index to his 
character. His state of mind is mir- 
rored in the objects with which he 
surrounds himself. It is here the pro- 
ducer of a play so often fails. He over- 
looks the one point that means so 
much to the psychological success of 
the production. Take for examples, 
Heda Gabler, Paula Tanquary and 
Becky Sharp, three ladies of dissimi- 
lar moods and temperaments. What 
sort of room would each inhabit? To 
solve this important problem is alto- 
gether possible, ay absolutely essen- 
tial if a finished production is the aim 
of the producer. 


America needs, and must have, the 
experimental theatre, for by experi- 
ment only can we set the drama right 
with the people and the people right 
with the drama. 
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